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and stands better in heavy rains, winds, &c, &c. 





Communications. 


en i 5 ———— |ter wheat than the spring on the same strength of 
BLACK SEA WINTER WHEAT. 

Although we have heretofore given some notice ofthis, Where they have from 3 to 5 feet of snow through 
valuable grain,at the request of several of our subscri- | the winter, the spring wheat is a better and more 





‘soil, but on the high lands or dividing ridges, 


bers, we republish the following extract from a letter) certain crop, 
from Mr Marvin to the Editor of the New England) Near Lake Erie our snows are about the same 


Farmer, as this is the season for sowing it—Epiror. | as on the sea board, and land which will produce 


[ have a winter wheat brought to this country from 40 to 50 bushels of corn per aere, will bring | 


Sea Wheat, sown on 


< . F ° . .. ) ‘ . » Bint 
from the Black Sea, which [ consider well suited from 20 to 30 of the Black 
I have sown this 


In 1828 1 had brought | the corn hills in December. 


to every soil and climate, 
1 selected | Wheat on corn hills, wheat and pea stubble, but 


me about three pecks of this wheat. 
for it a piece of ground which had been in crops_ prefer corn hills. 
about twenty years, and sowed it the middle of 
1 had twentyfive bushels of wheat! August to the first of January, but the best crops 


December. 
I sowed it four years in suc-| Which I have had, or seen, were sown the last of 


from this sowing. | 
cession, on the same ground, without any failure December ; early sowing one bushel to the acre, 
ia the crop. The wheat, like the Tea Wheat, is late sowing 36 quarts. If I sow early, I prefer the 
not injured, by smut, where other wheat is almost |last of September ; if L cannot put the wheat in at 


lost. It has a firm, hard straw which withstands | that time, I prepare the ground, and let it be un- 


our storms, and is not injured by the fly. | 
kernel is hard and firm, not subject to grow in the | then cast on the wheat and cover it with a har- 
field from long fogs or rains. After several suc- row. I think this would be the best plan to pursue 
cessful experiments in this grain, I thought it on the sea board, but a little experience will decide 
might suit our New England soil and climate. the point. 

Four years ago I sent a cask to John Humphreys, | From my own experience and observation, I 
Esq. Derby, Conn. It did well; the next year a think wheat and corn are much improved by get- 
barrel to the Hon. Matthew Griswold, whose place ting the seed from their natural soil. There isa re- 
is situated on Long Island Sound, 14 miles from | gion of country about 20 miles south of me, where 
New London; part of the same to R. E. Seldon, they raise very little wheat from their own seed, 
Esq. 12 miles up Connecticut river, This wheat but by getting seed every season from near the lake 
has been cultivated in all those places, and, as [they have fine crops: and we have our corn as 


have heard a short time since, has far exceeded much improved by sending to the State of Ohio, | 


where the soil is better for corn than our own. 


their expectations. 
If your farmers should find it for their adyan- 


The Black Sea Wheat, which has taken the 
name of White Flint, from the peculiar whiteness tage to grow wheat in preference to rye, and 
of the flower, and the hardness of the shell which should find that the seed whieh [send does better 
contains it, is dry and particularly calculated for than their own, with due notice I can furnish you 
sea bread, crackers, and all kind of pastry cook- in common seasons one month earlier than the 
ing, and, on account of its solidity, commands the present. We have now a good threshing machine 
first price in market, it being about four pounds in operation, which will fit for market more than 
heavier to the bushel than what is commonly called , 100 bushels per day. 

Western or Olio Wheat. " 

As the great and benevolent cause of temper- 
ance ought to be in the heart of every good citi- 
zen, | wish all our New England farmers, instead | 
of raising rye to drink, would benefit themselves THE MANAGEMENT OF CIDER. 
by this kind of grain, which I can assure them! Many farmers who spare no expense nor labor 
from real experience they will find a superior arti- | in preparing their pork, veal and mutton in the best 
“manner, with the view of obtaining the highest 
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cle both at their own tables and in market. 

Ihave about 7 acres of the Black Sea Wheat ! prices for those articles, pay very little attention to 
which is said by those who pretend to be judges, | another equally as important a part of their pro- 
to be the best in this region ; all, or the most of it, |duce,and which would well reward them for all 
I should like to have sown in New England. My (their cares and) pains bestowed upon it; [ mean 
friends in Connecticut have sent to me fora fur- | cider. 
one sixth part more at least, than that which is 


ther supply of seed, 
This must be an object to the 


The wheat from the Black Sea I consider the | sour and ordinary. 
as the Sea Wheat; one is) farmer, even when he has but one or two tons to 


same kind of wheat 
Neither of them are | dispose of; and when he has three, or four times 


spring, the other winter, 
what we call bearded, but have a few  seattering | that quantity to sell, it becomes of great  impor- 
beards wot over av inch in length ; neither of them |tance to him. If his lot is cast within eight or 
is liable to smut; [have seen only a few stalks in| ten miles of a market town, this sixth part will al- 
wet places, and that isnot like the wheat of this | most defray the expenses of carting the whole. And 
country, but comes on soon after it blossoms and this kind of cider will meet with a ready sale; the 
is blown off long before the grain is ripe. The lian who offers it, will not be obliged to stand a} 
at many hours in the heat of the day, perhaps, | 


i 


winter wheat has a stifler straw than the spring, | gre 





Thave invariably had a better crop of the win-| 


Ihave tried sowing this wheat from the last of 


The | til I think the wheat will not be up before spring. | sweetest 


That which is sweet and good, will fetch | 


‘in fly time, or in a storm, and after all his anxiety, 
‘and the sufferings of his cattle, to court a chapman. 
| And whatever the feelings of those may be, who 

regard neither the quality of the article they have 
(for sale, nor the trouble and artifice they are 
| oblige d to submit te, in order to dispose of it: 
ithe farmer who knows that his meat, meal, cider, 


! , 
i&ec, are really good, when he shall hear them 


commended and receive a generous price for 
jthem, will enjoy the approbation of his own heart 
and go home rejoicing. Tt must be of as much 
advantage toa farmer, as it is to a merchant, or to 
a mechanic, to establish and support a reputable 
and good character. But, that good cider may be 
more common, and that those farmers who have 
orchards may be benefited by this publication, let 
*) them attend to the following directions, communi- 
| cated by a respectable gentleman; and who, for 
la number of past years has experienced the utility 
lof them. 

“Let the farmer who wishes the clearest, 
and best of cider, see that his apples are 
fully ripe, and perfeetly sound before they are 
leround. And two or three days after the cider 
has been well made in the common way, and be- 
fore it begins to ferment, let him take out the head 
of a eask which will contain one hundred gallons, 
and set it upright, with a faucet or plug placed in it 
near the bottom. Then let him empty his barrels 
into it, and grate one quarter of a pound of chalk 
into the liquor ; let it be stirred with a stick, the 
end of which lias been broomed, until it begins to 
iferment. Then let it stand for two or three days, 
faccording as the weather may be, when all the 


$e 


}pomace will rise and float on the top of the liquor, 
|'Then let it be drawed off into casks perfectly 
sweet and new, for bad casks will spoil the best 
cider if put into them, and let it stand without 
| giving it vent, till the beginning of February fol- 
jlowing, when it must be racked off. Cider, nat- 
lurally good and managed in this way, is equal, in 
‘the opinion of many gentlemen, to small wines ; 
and will always fetch a generous price in the 
If it should not be pe rfectly clear in the 


l market. 
spring, after it is racked off, take a pound of good 
coarse sugar, with two or three eggs, break them 
into the sugar, shells and all, and add to them half 
a pint of fine sand; beat thern well together; put 
them into the barrel of cider; stir the liquor with 
a broomed stick, until it shall be found to ferment 
powerfully ; and within ten or twelve days after 
this operation, it will he fit to be bottled.” 


IT shall close this paper by observing, that there 
may be a very great advantage derived from graft- 
ing fruit of the apple kind, even when the orchard 
is intended for cider only, provided a number of 
itrees be set with one kind of fruit, and a number 

with another kind, and so on; for all these difier- 
ent kinds will have their several periods of per- 
fection, and may be made into cider as they be- 
jeome ripe. This is not the case with ungrafted 
japples; in their natural state, and taken promis- 
heuously as is common, some will be crude, or not 
ripe, some in perfection, and some rotten ripe ; and 
ifrom such a collection good cider cannot reasona- 
bly be expected. 

To give a fine amber, or vinous color to cider, 
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not naturally so, let it lay in the pomace fifteen or 
twenty hours, before it is put into the vat or 
cheese to be pressed, and take care that no water 
comes near it. 


~ 


s BEET YeT— MANAGEMENT 

Of GARDENS. 

Mr Fessexnen — Having observed reports of 
large beets and other vegetables in various papers, 
L have thought it might be gratifying to you, to 
know that New England has the largest 
beet yet reported. A beet was grown in a garden 
in this village, that ios 
measured 27} inches in circumference, 

Should you think it advisable, you may publish 
the following: 

Having a small spot for a garden, of light grav- 
elly soil, I found that during the dry season of the 
year my vegetables suffered severely from drought ; 
last season | manured my garden in the fall, and 
ploughed it deep. In the spring | went over it 
very thoroughly with aheavy drag or harrow, and 
the result was, that no part of the garden sufler- 
ed from drought, but on the contrary withstood the 
dry weather better than it ever had done, 

Again: on the north line of my garden, I have 
aclose board fence; late in the fall | 
space a yard wide, with old manure, and half a 


LARGEST 


raised 


weighed pounds, and 


bushel of lime on eight rods in length ; as soon as, 


the frost is out of the ground, I plant my peas and 
usually have a mess before your city papers re- 
port them as selling at four or five dollars per 
bushel. JT have found from six years’ experience, 
that the earlier peas are put into the ground, the 
earlier they arrive at maturity, and are not so sub- 
ject to mildew or insects. 
Yours, &c, A SvupscriBer. 
Chicopee Factory, Wass. Nov. 16, 123°. 


ADAPTING PLANTS TO SOILS. 

The following valuable remarks, fromthe pen of 
Mrs Aenes Ineerson,a lady celebrated for her ag 
ricultural and economical skill, are extracted from 
the Bath and West of England Seciety’s Papers. 

Ihave been lately much employed in endeavoring 
to show that all plants should be divided, dispesed 


or placed according to the different soils, congenial 
to their habits, from which they originally pro- 
ceed; and that it is to the total inattention to thts 
the very 
strange and contradictory results constantly to be 


circumstance, that we probably owe 


found in all agricultural reports. No person ean 


read with attention the late accounts delivered to 


the House of Commons, respecting the growth of 


corn throughout this kingdom, without being 
struck with the contradictory returns transmitted 
of the whole; and without being convinced that 
there must be for 
strange diversity in the gains of the farmer: as 
there are many instances adduced in those reports, 
of the same excellent management, where the 
game seed has been sown, an equal degree of la- 
bor performed, with the same season, time and ma- 
nure employed, and one farmer has gained three 
umes as much again as was expended for putting 
in the crop, while another has seareely exonera- 
ted and repaid himscit’ for the labor and seed ; 
what then could be the cause of the loss of the lat- 
ter, and the gain of the former? It must, I am 


some hidden cause such a 


convinced, be chiefly owing to the agreement or 
disagreement of the piant with the soil in which 
i is placed, its situation and aspect; 


three things 


Inannre a} 


of which the farmer knows but little, or ever takes 
into his calculations, He has but one way of put- 
ting in plants, loading the earth with manure. But 
to adapt the plant to the soil from which it origi- 
nally came, to suit also the manure to both that 
they may exactly agree, and not injure the veget- 
that the situation of the plant may be con- 
sidted, with respect to humidity and dryness ; and 
that to complete the whole, the aspect also may be 
fitted, so that the plant that doves the sun may be 
exposed to it, while that which prefers shade may 
it: these are attentions truly wanting to 
our agricultural system, as I hope to show. 


able 3 


receive 


Tt has been a subject of considerable inquiry 
among agriculturists, as in what consists the food 
of plants, Some have attributed it to water, some 
to earth, and others to air. ‘To all these sources 
vegetation is indebted ; the fertilizing principle of 
all manures referable to the extractive matter 
arising trom decomposed animal and vegetable re- 


1s 


crements, and in this state soluble in water, which 
is the carrying medium into the vegetable substan- 
ces. Vegetables in general will not grow in pure 
earth, or pure water; some plants ure sO organ- 
‘ized as to require only mechanical support from 
‘the soil, abstracting their nourishment from the at- 
mosphere by means of their leaves ; whilst others 
| from their roots depend upon the soil for their 
Although many plants will grow in dif- 
ferent soils, yetthey have all their favorite ground ; 
‘and it is more easy to accommodate the plant to 
‘the soil than to adapt the soil to the plant. By 
knowing therefore, what sort of plant the farmer 
is going to put in, he may of course be regulated 


support, 


wilh respect to the quantity and species of ma- 
nure required, the aspect wanted, and the degree 
}of humidity and dryness requisite for the plant. 
All plants came originally from a peculiar earth ; 
either from clay, sand, gravel, chalk, or loams 

formed froma mixture ofsome of these, or froma 

very wet or dry soil: and though many plants | 
will grow iudifferently in several species of earth, 

yetthey have all their fevorite ground, that which | 
they evid Now to make the soil fit for | 
the plant, is certainly a very expensive thing; but | 
to adapt the plant to t! 
and expeditious mode, but one which requires in- | 


enily pre ft r. 
ie soil, is not only an easy | 
finitely less assistance in dressing, labor, seed, and | 


It is true that all cultivated 
plants demand some manure, because nature gives 


care of every kind. 


not salt and oil enough in any carth, to do without 
but the plant that is 
vatural to the soil requires infinitely less than that 
which is adverse to it, and may therefore be cul- 
tivated ata quarter of the expense. Now nature | 
is so bountiful, that there is scarcely a plant ne- | 
cessary to the food of man and animals, that, if 
we choose with eare, has not one peculiar sort, cal- 


some assistance of this kind ; 


, 
t 


culated for every soil. 

Nature has been bountiful in plants peculiarly 
adapted to agriculture, and in which there are | 
quite as many species titted for poor land, as for rich | 
land; and if planted in their own soils, give an 
infinitely greater return, andare not subject to those 
dreadful disorders but too common to plants placed 
in improper ground. I have repeatedJy traced 
maladies arising from this souree, that tainted the 
very means of life ina vegetable: and being con- | 
stautly accustomed, when I heard of any extraor- 
dinary crop, to proceed to the place, and inquire 
thoroughly into the causes and management made 
use of by the farmer, I have generally found the 
success to proceed from accidentally putting the 





too often 


land I have since seen an 





plant into that ground from which it originally is- 
sued, and manuring it according to the quantum 
of juices it received from the earth, and with that 


matter likely to form a proper compound adapted 


to its wants, in short, attending to the right rules 
of vegetable economy, and the common process of 
) nature, 

But Iam sorry to say, that, in manuring the 
innumerable farms, diversly situated, I have but 
found 1; the chalk 
plant put in sand, the sand plant in clay, and so 
on: and what is still more, the watery plant put 
in dry ground, and the dry vegetable ina wet soil; 
and in all these cases they cannot fail of making a 
very bad crop. A’ plaut accustomed to a poor 
soil, placed in a good one, rots ; while the one 
which prefers a rich loam, is starved in a poor one. 
A clayey plant put in sand, is blown out of the 
earth, for want of those retentive powers the root 
is used to; while the sand plant, placed in clay, 
decays at the root from the under moisture which 
itcannot bear. The chalk plant, also placed in 
gravel, is destroyed by its own acidily, which is no 
longer subdued ; for most plants, if the farmer do 
not grudge the making of the soil, he may cer- 
tainly do it, but it can never answer in point of 
expense. It is a strange mistake, and a most fatal 
one, that almost all, even some of our best gentle- 
|men farmers fall into, viz: that they ma- 
uure too highly. Now this is so completely the 
cause of innumerable failures, that [ ami most anx- 
ious to censure the practice. It always reminds 
me of the account given by Miller, of what was 
in the West Indies, when some botanists 
were desirous of bringing over some fine plants of 
They inquired not what the 
plants were, but wholly inattentive to their being 
rock plants, they put them into tubs of the richest 
soil they could procure; the plents all died: 


this order reverses 


cannot 


done 


the cacte species. 


but 
this was looked upon as an accident, and the same 
process again followed,when one of the easks break- 
ing they coneluded that the plants niust die, as the 
earth had left them 
dry saad which happened to be in the way, ordered 
the casks to 
astonishment the plants so treated lived, while 


>and flingingon them some 


down the hold, when to their great 


rr 


those in the other cases died as usual, This op- 


ened the eyes of the gardeners 
rock plants 


ith respect to 


. 
; 


but to this day sand plants, instead 
of having a poor soil, generally receive arich one. 
There is not a more ruinous effeet than that 
duced on the plant of a poor soil placed 
ground. 


pro- 
in rich 


| l'o be continued ] 


RAIL ROADS. 

T noticed that at the last session of the |e visla- 
ture an application was made for a charter fora 
Rail Read between Hartford, 
advertisement that the 
application will be renewed at the coming session: 
Lhave also noticed sundry communications in 
your paper within a few weeks, ful! of faith that 
great riches and honor are in store fur “ Many.” 
in the three cities interested therein ;the public will 
judge whether the beneiits anticipated are likely 
to be realized—I hope that no person in Hartford 
will oppose the petition. 

Respecting Rail Roads, I would hee leave to 


New-Haven and 


call the attention of our citizens to a number al- 


ready commenced and in contemplation, all of which 
have an important bearing on our future prosperity. 
The rail road from Boston to Albany, which has 
been in contemplation for many years, is now under 
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contract from Boston to Worcester, on which there 
are now 1600 laborers at work. As it is not at all 
probable that this road will stop at Worcester, the 
next question will be, what direction will be taken 
in extending it to Albany ? The routes spoken of 
have generally been by the way of Springfield, or 
Northampton ; [ have once seen the way of Hart- 
ford mentioned ; three fourths of the whole route of 
the Bostonand Providence rail road was to have 
been placed under contract by first of October last. 
Already public spirited individuals in) Stonington, 
New-London, and Norwich, have raised requisite 
funds, and a survey is now being prosecuted to 
ascertain the best route for continuing the rail road 
(whether through Providence or Woreester,) from 
Boston to Long-Island Sound. One or more rail 
roads are in contemplation from Vermont to Bos- 
ton, Commissioners are appointed to make surveys 
jor a railroad from New York to Albany. When 
we look atthe natural and acquired advantages 
of our city, being at the head of sloop navigation, 
on the delightful and productive Valley of Connec- 
ticut, I would ask, why not improve our advantages ? 
And provided we have not sufficient resources 
within ourselves, invite our friends in Albany and 
Boston to unite their project here. Can the Bos- 
ton and Albany rail road be made on a better and 
cheaper route than by Hartford ? I know that our 
citizens, within afew years, have given liberally 
fur the improvement of the river, and for the city 
generally, Without much prospect of realizing an 
equivalent—but better annihilate all that has been 
done, tlian resolve we will do no more. It is firmly 
believed by many, that in fifty years, steam ecar- 
riages and rail roads will entirely supersede the 
present means of conveyance ; and if we do not 
stop our and shut our eyes on the im- 
provements which are now going forward, and in 


ears 


whieh we ean participate, Hartford must become 
only the second place of importance in New Eng- 
land. Already much of the trade from Vermont 
and New Hampshire, which formerly went to Bos- 
ton and this place, is passing to New-York by the 
Hudson River—let them make the contemplated 
rond from Albany to New York, and much trade 
will be taken from us—and when it is fairly di- 
verted, it will be very difficult to regain. The 
Valley of Connecticut offers the most direct, and 
in time of war the most important iniand commu- 
nication with our northern frontier. — Conn. Cou. 


ABLE IMPROVEMENT 


manufacturing flour in order to 


A VALU 

In the mode of 
preserve itina sweet and sound condition for a 
in practical 


long period, has been for some time past 
operation at the Flouring Mill of Nathan Tyson, 
H On 


i 
the shipment of flour to hot climates or to the dis- 


‘sq. on Jones’s Falls. various Occasions, in 
tant ports in the Pacifie, merehants have sustained 
material losses in consequence of the article having 
proved sour and unsound on its arrival out, in spite 
ofall the care that had been employed in the se- 
lection of wheat and its conversion to flour, To 
obviate this difficulty is the design of the improve- 


) 
‘economical and efficient and the heat being applied 
externally to the cylinders, does its office without 
in any way affecting the original flavor ofthe flour, 
As far as the articles made inthis way have been 
submitted to the test of experiment, the result has 
been perfectly satisfactory. A small parcel has 
been sent to Rio de Janeiro and brought back again 
to this port, and is assound and good now asat the 
The real value of the 
filly tested 


iime of its manufacture. 
improvement can of course, only be 
ina more enlarged field of experiment, and toa 
trial of this kind it is now submitting in a cargo 
of two thousand barrels, despatched on a distant 
voyage. Should the process be successful in fur- 
nishing so importantan article as flour divested 
of its ordinary tendency to spoil, it will prove in- 
valuable for the purposes of commerce. ‘To our 
friends in the West, who send their tlour to the 
New Orleans Market under the disadvantages of 
a long voyage and hot climate, it cannot be less 


important.— Balt. «dimer. 


ISABELLA GRAPES. 

Mr Edward Dodson, of this city, possesses a 
vine of the Isabella Grape, that was noticed in the 
Western Tiller of Sept. 4th, 1229, as having a 
length of vine of 1,714 feet, and producing 13,712 
bunches, being an average of 8 bunches to cach 
fuot of vine, the bunches averaging 30 grapes each. 
This spring, Mr Dodson pruned this vine down 
to 2000 feet, it having grown toamuch greater 
Its product this season being equal to the 
He has 
another vine, a cutting, planted four years since, 
that has grown in length, and produces grapes in 
The grapes on both are at 


length, 
average of 1829, gives 16,000 buuches. 


proportion to its age. 
least as fine as are produced by vines trained to 
stakes and close pruned, the method generally 


recommended to produce fine grapes. These two 


vines furnish a magnificent demonstration that over- | 


pruning is not the proper mode of grape culture in 
the West. Mr Dodson states a strong circumstance 
in confirmation of the correctness of this conclusion 
—his brother has been in the habit of cultivating 
the same grape trained to stakes, and they have 
hitherto been rather unproductive and frequeutly 
mildewed.—Cineinnalt paper. 

Consumption. —Some very interesting experi- 
ments have been lately performed at Paris by Dr 
Cotteren a physician of eminence, on patients af- 
flicted with consumption. Having conceived that 
t 


i 
sot 


@ anti-putrescent quality of chlorate of lime and 

la, might effect to ulcerated 
lungs, he invented an apparatus for the purpose of 
| 


aa 


be applied with 
ministering itin the form of gaseous vapor; and 
if he and others are to be believed, the effects have 
even exceeded expectations, Some of the patients 
in very advanced stages of consumption, after in- 
haling this gas a dozen times, threw up in the ex- 
pectoration tubercles which had been detached 
| 


from the lungs—and the diseased parts being thus 
the Jungs healed 


Should this statement, whieh 


removed, and again became 


healthy. now rests 


Iter of laudable curiosity, and philosophical inqui- 
‘ry. Who would have thought, a few 
ithat the time would ever come, when the keepers 


years ago, 


lof'a boarding house in New York would take care 
they furnished their tables 


no wine, spirits, cick Ta beer, tea nor cotlee ! 


t 


t with 


But 


to advertise tha 


Strange changes are taking place now a days! 
And it is truly surprising to see how many tem- 
porary sojourners in the city, from different parts 

lodgings at the 
Hfouse, in order to be accommodated with the plain 


‘at home. City board- 


of the country, take nes Graham 


ets 


) 
t 


mode of living they pr: 
yi 


fortable retreat from the noise, and uprear, and to- 


ers, too, find inthis inansion, a safe and com- 


hacco smoke so annoving to some persons, In some 


house 3— he RNIUS of TT nperance, 

° i 

| . 
«Is it 

‘/near the centre of New 


should be.—Two farmers, froma town 


Hampshire, each carried 
2 or 300 Ibs. of Butter, to Newburyport, a short 
time since, for sale. 


ry. ° . 
Iheir farms were close together, and as nearly 


j alike as possible. ‘Their pastures were similar, 
and the number of their cows the same. Yet the 
jone sold his butter quick, at 19 ets. The other, 


after offering his all round, at the stores, made out 
to get lB cents. The difference between the lots 
of butter, [look to it farmers’ wives and daugh- 
is simply this;—one farmer had a good 
while the family of the 


Portsmouth 


ters !j—w: 
i 
| Dairy woman on his farm 


|other made bad butter. Journal. 


TEAK TREE. 
| Treasury De; irtment, Sept. 18, 1832. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has received 


some seeds of the leak tree, recently brought from 
Caleutta by Capt. Land. 
timber particularly for ship building, renders the 
introducing of thistree into the United States an 
And in hope that it may be 
successfully cultivated in some of the southern 
parts of the United States’; a few of the seeds will 
be transmitted to any who may 
willing to make the trial. . 


The great value of the 


object of interest. 


gentleman be 


To take out Grease s pots froma ‘arpetl or any 
other Woollen Cloth.—Dissolve a piece of pearlash 
of the size of a pea, in halfa teacup of warm) wa- 


in a full 


ter; or a piece twice the size 
Pour 


and continue to rub it har 


teacup, 
solution on the grease 


| 
i 


some of the spot 
’ 


with a clean brush or 
woollen cloth until it is ne: rly dry, and your car- 
as clean 


ais ever, 


found it effectual. 


petor garment will bv I have 


! 
ti 


tried it repeatedly, a 


Best preparation of Black Lead for cleaning 


stoves, &c.—Mix powder of black lead with a lit- 
tle common gin, or the dregs of red port wine, 
and lay iton the stove with a picee of linen rag: 
then with aeclean, dry and close, but not too hard 
brush, dipped in dried black lead powder, rub it 
till ofa beautiful brightness, This willbe found 


to produce amuch finer and richer black varnish 
on the cast iron than either boiling the black lead 
ap, 


with small beer and sé or mixing it with white 


ment of which we are vow speaking, and the in- | on the authority of M. Cotreran and several other | of egg, & ce, which are the methods commonly prac- 
ventor acting on the principle that by removing the | respectable physicians, be true, we may congratu- | tised.—Dr Cooper's Ed. of Domestic Encyclopedia. 


eause the effect will alse necessarily be removed, | Jate the faculty on a discovery which in many ca- 


has erected on ove side of his mill a furnace with 
drying cylinders, by means of which after the flour 
is ground and bolted in the usual way, it is deprived 
of all its moisture—the substance which it is be- 
lieved is the primary cause of its fermentation and 


Liturgy. 


ses must prove an incalenlable blessing.—Dublin 


The Graham Boarding House, at No. 24, Beek- 


man St. is getting to be quite in repute, and is 


becoming sour and hard. The apparatus is simple, ' withal resorted to, by visitants to the city, as a mat- 


Industry.—It isan immutable decree, that the 
| oil of gladness shall brighten the face of industry 
jalone. For how much virtue and happiness are 
jhot men indebted to that constitution of things, 
| which imposes upon them an obligation to act and 

to refrain. 
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From the Philadelphia Album. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

The internal disorders of catthe may with pro- 
priety, be divided into two classes. 

First, those of the organs subservient to diges- 
tion and chylification ; secondly, those of the san- 
guiferous system, or blood vessels. The former 
may be cured by means of the three simple pre- 
scriptions I have alluded to; the latter by the, 
fleam. In both, however, the animal’s diet is an| 
object of the greatest importance ; for to what 
purpose would it be to remove the  aeccu- 





mulated matter which occasions the disorder- 
ed state of the digestive organs, were the ani- | 
mal still kept on the same diet which produced | 
it; or what benefit could be expected from reliev- | 
ing the vital organs when oppressed by a redun- | 
dancy of blood, if the animal were afterwards al-! 
lowed to feed at pleasure, and form as much blood | 
again, in a short time,as that which had been) 
drawn off? 

In the treatment of the disorders of cattle, at- 
tention to feeding is an essential object, and is 
equally, or more important, as a means of preven- 
tion; for it is not too much to assert, that nearly 
all their disorders originate in improper manage- 
ment as to feeding. A morbid susceptibility, or a 
predisposition to disease, may be propagated by 
negligence in breeding, and may be produced by 
taking animals from their native soil and climate, 
and placing them in colder situations ; for cold and 
moisture are often powerful agents in lessening the 
vital power, and especially that of the digestive 
organs. Still the principal, and often the imine- 
diate cause of their disorder, is improper feeding. 
The most fruitful source of disease in cattle, and 
especially milch cows, is bad hay,* and even such 
as is by many considered tolerably good. The 
fibrous parts of such hay gradually accumulate be- 
tween the leaves of the third, or foliated stomach ; 
here they are compressed from time to time, and 
become matted together, and being detained by 
numerous papille, with which the surface of the 
leaves is covered, produces at length a morbid 
condition of the fourth stomach, and often of the 
bowels also. The most common symptom of this 
state of the digestive organs is named the yellows ; 
from the milk in one of the quarters of the udder, 





becoming of a yellow color, and stringy, as it is 
termed, that is, mixed with small filamentous co- 
agula, or curds, often offensive in smell and taste, | 
and sometimes streaked with blood. The acrimo- 
ny of the milk causes a swelling and hardening of 
the quarter; and unless it is drawn off several 
times a day, it often soinflames the cellular texture 
of the udder, as to terminate in suppuration, and 
an obliteration of the receptacle, or quarter, as it 
is commonly named, The opening drench never | 
fails of curing this disorder, if given in season, and | 
one dose is sufficient; after taking it the animal | 
must be kept at grass, as that food, and the exer- 
cise used in obtaining it, is essential to her recoy- 
ery. In higher degrees of this disorder, where 
the cow ceases to ruminate, or chew the eud, 
where the appetite goes off, and the milk is almost 
entirely lost in all the quarters, the drench should 
be assisted by whey, as directed in the treatment 
of red water; and when scouring succeeds, the 





* Unwholesome water is often a cause of disease in 
cattle, especially milch cows. 





cordial astringent drench must be given, as di.| 


rected in the treatment of scouring or scantering, 
The swollen udder requires only the application 
of sweet oil, or foot oil. 

When cattle are turned suddenly into good pas- 
ture, they sometimes fill the rumen or paunch, so 
hastily, and so distend it, that it is rendered inca- 
pable of returning the food to the mouth for rumi- 
nation. Fermentation then takes place, by which 
much air is generated, and the distention soon be- 
comes such as to suffocate the animal, unless re- 
lief is afforded by introducing the instrument 
named a probang, and letting out the confined air. 
As soon as this has been done the opening drench 
must be given, and the animal turned into a bare 
pasture, where she must be for some time attend- 
ed, and have the fermenting food removed from 
the mouth as it is thrown up; without this 


wv 


precaution it may be ruminated, and again swal- | 


lowed, and the third and fourth stomach so_ filled 
with it, as to produce the flatulent colic, and a fa- 
tal inflammation of the stomach and bowels, from 
excessive distention of the air, which would be 
generate, for in those cavities air could not es- 
cape upwards in consequence of their valvular 
structure. Should this fresh disorder, through 
negligence, be permitted to happen, the opening 
drench is still the best remedy that can be eim- 
ployed. Another method is sometimes made use 
of for relieving an animal in this disorder, which 
is commonly named hoven, blown, or blasied,* that 
is,a sharp knife is plunged through the left side 
into the distended rumen, or first stomach. The 
part where it is most prominent is chosen, viz: 
between the last rib and the hip bone; and always 
on the left side. The air being thus completely 
let out, the wound is closed by a pitch plaster, and 
the animal turned into a bare pasture, where it 
may get plenty of exercise and little food, that is, 
after the fermenting food has been removed from 
the mouth as before described. This method, 
however, is eventually injurious, and must be su- 
perseded by that of introducing a probang, and 
letting out the confined air by the mouth ; a meth- 
od first proposed by Dr Munroe. The wound in 
the rumen, asit heals, always adheres to the side, 
and thus a regular contraction of the cavity is ever 
afterwards prevented, and rumination thereby 
rendered difficult and imperfect. Sometimes 
when an animal is turned into good grass, espe- 


free access to water is necessary to soften and 
; carry off the accumulated food, and when this has 
| been accomplished, the cordial astringent drench 
may be necessary, morning and evening, for two 
‘or three days, to restore the tone of the injured 
‘stomachs and bowels. It is probable, however, 
ithat this would be more effectually, though more 
;slowly accomplished, by keeping the animal in a 
‘bare pasture. 

Sometimes when the animal is kept in rich pas- 
{ture during the month of June, the appetite js 
‘powerful, and the digestion quick and perfeet, and 
‘thus, in a short time, so much rich blood js 
formed, as to exceed the capacity of the blood 
‘vessels, and then inflammation is produced in some 
vital organs, and nothing but the most copious de- 
pletion of the blood vessels will save the animal's 
life. The lungs are the part most likely to suffer, 
and next, the brain and the kidneys; producing 
mad staggers, or the inflammatory red water: and 
in steers or heifers, or in yearlings, the quarter ill 
is thus produced, In all cases of internal inflam- 
mation, the animal appears stupid and heavy; the 
breathing is disturbed ; the nose and the upper lip 
hot and dry; the horns hot, especially at the roots, 
and the vessels of the eye distended. The pulse 
rises to above 100, and the appetite is usually lost. 
All these symptoms quickly inerease, and unless 
the animal is properly treated, terminate fatally, 
Bleeding is the essential remedy, and must be per- 
formed as early as possible. The quantity of 
blood drawn should not be regarded, but the ef- 
feet which is produced by it, that is, faintness; 
this gradually ceases, and atfier a few hours he 
appears relieved and cheerful, and often desirous 
of food, sut this must be given cautiously ; the 
barest pasture is the best place for him; but he 
may be allowed now and then a quart or two of 
fresh whey, which will serve to unload the stom- 
achs and bowels. This remedy (bleeding to faint- 
ness,) always succeeds perfectly if employed in 
season, and followed by a suitable diet. In the 
month of September and October, scouring often 
takes place, especially in animals predispesed to 
the disorder by hereditary weakness, frequent 
calving, weakness of the stomach and_ bowels, 
gradually induced from several winters’ feeding 
on bad hay. Animals that have been taken from 
their native soil and climate, are also subject to 
this disorder, as well a3 remarkably good milkers, 








cially about the month of August and September, 
when the grass is high and abundant, from having 
been well watered, they eat a great deal during 
both the day and the night, but not so much as to 
hinder rumination. Thus they gradually fill all 
the stomachs, and towards morning become so op- 
pressed, that they lie down on the cold grass, | 
which is, perhaps, wet or covered with hoar frost. | 
Digestion is thus put a stop to, and the animal of- | 

| 

| 


ten suffocated by the excessive distention of the | 
stomachs. In this disorder, which is commonly 
called fog sickness, the probang must be intro- 
duced, and the opening drench given, ‘The ani- 
mal must then be made to move if possible, and 
the food that is thrown up into the mouth must be 


removed. Here, also, a bare pasture is necessary 
afterwards ; no other medicine is required; buta 


* T have lately been informed that hoven or blasted 
cattle have been quickly relieved by giving four ounces 
of carbonate of soda, half a pint of castor oil, and a pint 
of water. The person who gave me this information, 
says he has never known this to fail. 





and this is the period when scouring generally 
commences. In this case the cordial astringent 
drench must be given every morning and evening, 
as directed in the Compendium, but must always 
be preceded by the opening drench, at whatever 
period the disease may occur. This remedy, ! 
have reason to believe, will always succeed, if em- 


| ployed in season, and if the time of the year will 


admit of the animal being kept at grass. 

In very cold and wet weather, when shelter 
becomes necessary, intervals of fine weather 
must be taken advantage of, for some grass and 
some exercise are essential to recovery ;* and 
when grass is deficient, either in quantity or qual- 
ity, the best food is good hay, in moderate quanti- 





*T have lately been informed that many scouring 
cows have been cured by giving once or twice a day a 
drench made by boiling three or four sheets of large 
common writing paper in three pints of skimmed milk, 
until reduced to a pulp. One pint of this is a dose ; and 
my correspondent adds, that he has never known it to 
fail. The cow is fed on the sweetest hay, and turned out 
for exercise when the weather is fine. 















Vol. XI.—No. 19. 








ty, and mashes of good fresh bran with a little 
ground malt. A handful of wheat flour also may 


be stirred into each pail of water. In this way the | 


animal may be restored and strengthened; and 
when grass becomes nourishing, and the weather 
favorable, the green fields will effectually recover 
her. Those are all the internal disorders of cat- 
tle, except the contagious epidemic, named mur- 
rain, or pest, and the epidemic catarrh, named dis- 
temper, OF influenza. These are inflammatory 
disorders of the highest degree, and if curable, as 
the latter always is, can be cured only by the most 
copious early bleeding. An absurd apprehension 
of fatal debility, and of the putrid nature of the dis- 
order, must never prevent this remedy from being 
employed with boldness, nor should the animal 
ever be taken from grass, and the open fields, as 
is often done in the epidemic catarrh. Contagion, 
however, must always be guarded against with the 
utmost care. ‘Tonics and stimulants are poisons in 


those disorders, and bleeding and grass are the only | 


remedies ever required. I have now endeavored 
to give a simple, but comprehensive view of the 


internal disorders of cattle, and such as may lead | 


to their prevention. I indulge a hope that the 


proprietors of cattle may be led by this, and the | 


other essays I have written, to reflect upon the 
subject, and give a fair trial to the curative and | 
preventive measures [ have proposed. It should 
be recollected, however, that the success of the 
remedies I have suggested can be insured only by 
anearly and careful application. 
often neglected until they become incurable ; aud 
then the most absurd and expensive drenches are 
frequently had recourse to, In Downing’s book 


of strong beer are prescribed for one dose, as a 
vehicle for grains of paradise and other drugs; 
and in another receipt a quart of port wine is 
prescribed for one dose, Sometimes a choice 
is offered the reader between beer and urine, 
as if their properties were similar. The cor- 
dial astringent drench, including the beer, will 
eost about four pence ; the opening drench is more 
expensive, and costs from a shillimg to eighteen 
pence. But one is always sufficient. The strong 


cordials given to cattle, or even the beer in which | 


they are given, which is seldom less than a quart, 
may afford relief in some disorders, but they cer- 
tainly weaken the stomach, and thereby increase 
the tendency to disease. ‘The weaker the cordial 
the better, provided it be strong enough to produce 
the desired effect, and then it may be so repeated 
as, with due attention to diet, to render that effect 
more durable, and even permanent. In scouring 
cattle I lave not yet known the cordial astringent 
to fail, Proprietors would find great advantage in 
lirecting the medical treatment of their stock 


themselves, and still more were they to attend care- | 


fully to preventive measures. Were the practice 
to become general of making hay in the early part 
of June, when the grass is in flower, it would go 
a great way iu preventing the diseases of horses 
and cattle. In the former animal the only other 
conditions required for the preservation of health, 
would be to give such hay with moderation, to 
work him fairly, and afford him such treatment as 


he has a just claim to, for all his disorders are oc- | 


easioned by hard work, by excessive exertion, and 
by feeding upon hay. The crop, when cut early, 
may be less in quantity, but this is abundantly 
compensated for by its superior quality, and the 
after grass would be infinitely better, 
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From Holbrook’s Family Lyceum. 


GRANITE, 

There was a time when the earth was without 
form and yoid— when darkness was upon the 
face of the deep — when the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters — when it was said let 
dry land appear. 

The fact that our globe was once a general cha- 
os—a_ vast chaotic ocean, holding in solution the 
elements of rocks, hills, and mountains, is alike | 
proved by the volume of inspiration, and the older 
volume by the same author —the volume of oa ' = 
ture. On almost every rock, ledge, and mountain | toned, but the occasion forbids it. 
mass, are characters indelibly engraved, which | I he Andes, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Car- 
give abundant proof that Moses spake the words of pathian, and mostorall the highest mountains 
truth and soberness: that our earth, with all Its | upon the earth, a composed ag orless of granite. 
furniture now offered to our hands, was brought | n New England, and all the Atlantie States, 
out of the same general chaos, by the same Work- | —— abounds in nearly every town or district. 
man, and about ‘the same time, as mentioned by} Lom countries are generally uneven, precipi- 
the writer of Genesis and several succeeding books. tous, and bold in their appearance, and_ inter- 


? P 
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The present aspect of rocks and mountains, not sected with beautiful and rapid water courses. 
And as the character of the inhabitants resembles 


only proves, that all of the very brief but highly | ; 

im some measure the features of their country, 
with the rumbling or the roaring of the mountain 
streams, are mingled the buzz of wheels, and the 
clattering of shuttles ; over thickets of rocks wave 
the richest wheat, and the sides of rivers are lined 
with flourishing villages, with spires of churches 


Graphic granite, which takes its name from its 
having some resemblance to writing, is composed 
principally of felspar, with small quantites of quartz 
running in irregular lines through the mass. This 
is the rock which, by the decomposition of the fel- 
spar, is changed into a white clay, sometimes called 
kaolin, or porcelain clay. 

A beautiful kind of granite, with red or flesh- 
colored felspar, abounds in Egypt, where it is much 
used for building, and it is sometimes handsomely 
polished, and is henee called Egyptian granite. 

Many other varicties of granite might be men- 


| 


j 


} 


| interesting account of our planet as given by Mo- 
ses is true, but it informs more minutely of the va- 
rious steps of its progress in coming to its present 
form, than is done by the sacred historian. The 
position, ingredients, and structure of rocks and 
of countries, inform us, not only that the forma- 
tion of hills, mountains, and metals, has been grad- 
ual, but show also something of the order of the 
several steps of this formation. No one ever| 
} doubts, who visits the tin and copper mines, and 
| observes that when veins of these two metals cross 
each other, that the tin is always cut by the cop- Rar fe rg 
per, and never the reverse, that the former is the | R. I. Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
elden of the two moti. An tao | Industry.—At the annual meeting of the Society, 
the position and other circumstances connected | holden at their Hall in Pawtuxet on the 17th ult. 
with granite, gneiss, and mica slate, will satisfy the following officers were elected forthe year 
any one that that the first mentioned is the oldest | ©!5"'"S- 
—that granite was the first substance formed when | James Ruoprs, Preside nl. 
it was said, Let dry land appear. However geol- | James D’ W ote, Ist } ice President. 
ogists may differ in other respects, they are all. rape EL SLATER, ad J tee Presid nt. 
agreed in the opinion, that granite is the oldest | CHARLES Evpripge, 3d Vice President. 
jrock upon our globe, and that from it and other | “ SLLIA oy ; 
rocks were formed soils, and that all soils partake | t. W. Greene, Secretary, 
of the character of the antiquary rocks. 
As thousands of children under six years of age | Arnold, Christopler Rhodes, Albert C. Greene, 
are now familiar with granite, and the three in- Nathan Bowen, Freeborn Sisson, Elisha Olney, 
gredients which compose it, many of our readers John Jenckes, Stephen 'T.Northam, Wilber Kelley, 
will think, that a description of this rock, so re- | Stephen Hf. Smith, William E. Richmond, Moses 
We | Brown Ives, Bates Harris, Stephen Waterman, of 


rising above all other objects, to inform the ap- 
proaching traveller, that among other privileges 
fitted for physical, intellectual, social, moral, and 
religious beings, they have altars erected and dedi- 
sated to the Livine Gop. 


es 


examination 


Ruopes, Treasurer. 


Standing Commitice.—Jesse Tourtellott, Dutee 


’ 


nowned for its antiquity, is unnecessary. 
hope, however, that they will pardon us for des- | Coventry, Thomas Holden, Sion A. Rhodes, James 
cribing, in a few words, some of the characters of; Anthony, Joel Aldrich, John Pitnam, Jeremiah 
this central and foundation stone of our little) Whipple, William Anthony, John Brown Francis, 
Stephen B. Cornell, Lewis Dexter, Nicholas §, 


planet. 
y, Jr. Tully Dorrance, George 


Quartz, felspar, and mica, the three simple min- Fry, Elisha Oh 

Barton. 
Auditors.— 

Rhodes. 


erals described in our former numbers, or accord- 


fully Dorrance, and Christopher §, 
Attest, 


Kt. W. Greene, Seerctary. 


ing to predominance, felspar, quartz, and mica 
, 
In 


masses, felspar constitutes much the largest part. | 


are the ingredients of granite. some granite 
In others, felspar and quartz form about equal por- | 
. ° . . e | 
tions of the reck. The mica is the least abundant 
of the three, although it varies much in quantity | give the last polish to the education ofa young 
man than the couversation of virtuous and accom: 


Female Sociely.—Nothing is better adapted to 


land arrangement. 

In some masses of granite, one of the tliree in- plished women, 
A species of gran- | the rough edges of our character and to mellow 
ite much used in Boston and vicinity, and brought our tempers. In short the never 
from Cape Ann, is composed entirely of quartz and been acquainted with females of cultivated minds 
felspar, the former of a dark color. The materi-/| is not only deprived of many of the purest pleas- 
al of which the Dedham court-house is construct-| ures, but also will lave little success in social life ; 
ed, isa beautiful variety of granite, entirely desti- | and I should not like to be connected by the bonds 
mica; the quartz nearly white, which gives|of friendship with a man that has a bad opinion 
and speaks ill of the female sex in general. 


Their society serves to soothe 
gredients is entirely wanting. 
man who has 


| tute of 
the building a light and cheerful complexion. 
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charcoal, broken into small pieces, in situations to 


WaW BIYGLAND PABWUAB |as well as pigs, are much benefitted by placing 


Boston, Wednesday Evening, Nov. 21, 1832. which they have access. This substance, it is 
F : aie, adds to the appetites, and helps the diges- 


gt Rik gach ONESIES NR a = Ition of these animals; and, as it is cheap and 
PREMIUM BUTTER AND CHEESE. |eannot possibly be injurious, it may be advisable 
Candidates for the premiums (being $100, $59, | to use it as a constituent of their diet. 
$30, $20 on butter, and $100 and $50 on old cheese, and) — 4 proportion of animal food, mixed with veg- 
$50 and $30 on new, underthe printed regulations of etable food, is said to cause poultry to thrive much 
the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture.) | faster than they would otherwise. If they have 








part of the state, I am unable to say, as I haye 
never seen much written on the subject; it oc. 
curred to me, however, that it might be cultivated 
to great advantage in the latitude of Rochester. 
Two years passed away before I could obtain seed, 
Last winter I obtained some—and on account of 
the backwardness of the spring, | omitted sowing 
until the middle of May. This produced me a lot 
of sickly plants, partly owing to the coldness of 
the weather, and partly by being sown on the 





are reminded that they must have their Butter and Cheese ‘space to range in, where they can pick up grass- 
deposited at the Rotundaover Market Hall, before 9 0’- | hoppers and other insects, they will thrive the 
clock A.M. on Tuesday the 4th of December next, and) faster. But they should for some time before they 
on Wednesday the 5th the premiums will be awarded, | are killed for eating, be fed exclusively, on food 
and the butter and cheese (if requested by the owners) | which will not have a tendency to give a bad rel- 


be on the same day sold by public auction. Per order of | 


the Committee. 
BENJ. GUILD, Ree’g See’ry. | 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL | 
SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultur- | 
al Society, at their hall, Saturday, November 17ih, | 
1832, 

Voted, That the thanks of this Society be ten- 
dered to William Prince and William R. Prince, 
Esqrs., proprietors of the Linnean Botanic Gar- 
dens in Flushing, Long Island, for their distin- 
guished attention, in dedicating their Pomological 
Manual or Treatise on Fruit Trees, to the Socie- 
ty,and presenting a copy of that most valuable 
work, to be deposited in its Library ; and that a 
copy of this vote be published in the New England 
Fariner. Attest, 

R. T. PAINE, Recording Secretary. 
POULTRY. 

Fowls of every sort may be profitably fed on 
boiled potatoes and meal mixed. Hens, which do 
not lay in winter, should have access to pounded 
bones, oyster shells, or some other matter which 
contains lime, in some of its compounds, because 
something of the kind is necessary to frm the 
shells of eggs, which are composed of the phos- 
phate of lime. 

Yobbett’s Cottage Economy observes, that pul- 
lets, that is, birds, hatched the foregoing spring, are 
the best laying hens in winter. “At any rate let 
them not be more than two years old. They should 
be kept in a warm place, and not let out even in 
tho day time in wet weather; for one good sound 
wetting will keep them back a fortnight. The 
dry cold, even the severest cold, if dry, is less in- | 








jurious than even a little wet in winter time. If, 
the feathers get wet, in our climate in winter, or 
in short days, they do not get dry fora long time ; 
and this it is that spoils and kills many of our fowls, 

“The French, who are great egg eaters, take | 
ereat pains as to the food of Jaying hens in win- 
ter. They let them out but very little, even in 
their fine climate, and give them very stimulating 
food ; barley boiled and given them warm; curds, | 
buck-wheat, (which I believe is the best thing of | 
all, excepting curds,) parsley, and other herbs | 
chopped fine ; leeks chopped in the same way, | 
also apples and pears chopped very fine ; oats and | 
wheat sifted; and sometimes they give them 
hemp seed, and the seed of nettles; or dried net- 
ties, harvested in summer, and boiled in winter. | 
Some give them ordinary food, and once a day | 
toasted bread sopped in wine. White cabbages | 
chopped up are very good for all sorts of poultry.” | 

Jc has been said by other writers, that poultry | 


ish to their flesh. 


CABBAGES. 

Tt is asserted in Dr Rees’ Encyclopedia, that 
“ cabbages possess the property of fattening cattle 
not only more expeditiously, but in less proportion 
than turnips; an acre of the former having been 
found to fatten one in four more than the same 
extent of the latter crop.” 

Mr Jno. Townsend of Andover, Conn. recom- 
mends the following mode of preserving cabbages. 
“Dig a trench about six inches deep, in dry 
ground, and wide enough to admit the head 
of the cabbage ; lay two sticks parallel with each 
other on the bottom of the trench, for the heads 
to rest on, to keep them from the ground; place 
the heads on the sticks with the roots up, and sur- 
round them with straw; then cover them with 
earth six or eight inches deep, having the ground 
sloping to carry off the rains; they will come out 
in the spring sound, fresh and tender as they were 
when gathered,” 

Cabbages should not be pulled till there is dan- 
ger of their freezing too fastto be got up. If 
there happen to fall an early snow it will not in- 
jure them. If room can be spared, it is a good 
plan to take them up by the roots from the field or 
garden, and setthem out again in the bottom of a 
cellar, the cooler the better. See further remarks 
on preservation of cabbages, in Mew England Far- 
mer, vol. x. p. 204. 





Fine Cow.—Mr L. Jenkins of Canandaigua, in 
a communication of Oct. 10, to the Genesee Farm- | 
er, says one of bis best cows furnished his family | 
of fourteen persons, with a full supply ef milk, 
cream and butter, till within a few weeks. She 
is mostly of the Darham breed—has yielded two | 


- pounds of butter daily—a_ part of the time more, 


and during the last of the season less, and giving 
six to seven gallons every day. From twe cows, | 





| he one season made 322 Ibs. | 


The Horticultural Society of Charleston, S.C. | 
have offered a piece of plate to the value of $50, | 


for the best treatise on practical gardening, adapt- 
ed to the latitude of that city. 
Large Apple.—A writer in the Genesee Farmer 


tates, that he this season had an apple in his orch- 
ard that weighed twentyeight ounces. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


CAULIFLOWER. 

This vegetable is extremely delicate, and is es- 
teemed equal to any other for its excellence wherev- 
er it is is cultivated and known. To what extent 
jt may have been cultivated in this state, or in any 





north side of a board fence, which kept the sun 
from them a great part of the day. The middje 
of July I transplanted them into good, rich, warm, 
quick soil, about two feet a part each way, twenty 
in number ; the manner of cultivation nothing dif. 
ferent from that of cabbage. On the 9h inst, | 
cut a head which measured fortyfour and a half 
inches in circumference, and weighed eight pounds 
and three ounces, making a sufficient quantity for 
three meals for a family of nine persons. I have 
thirteen or fourteen more, several of which are su- 
perior in quality to the above. ‘To those who are 
acquainted with the article, | need not point ou 





its qualities; and to those farmers and gardeners 
who are ignorant of its worth, remain so no long- 
er. Get your seed this winter, cultivate them next 
season, and if you are not well paid for all your 
trouble, you shall have no more of my advice. |i 
any information should be desired as to cooking 





and preparing the cauliflower for the table, all | 
possess shall be cheerfully communicated, as much 
depends on the cooking to make it all you desire, 
OTIS TURNER. 
Medina, Orleans Co. Oct. 22, 1832. 





Transplanting. — There is not a shrub, vine 
plant or tree to be found in our fields and forests, 
that is not susceptible of a high degree of improve. 
ment, if taken up late in the fall or early in the 
spring, properly trimmed, and transplanted into 
good rich soil near our dwellings. Their change 
for the better soon becomes apparent. Take for 
instance, young chesnut trees from the mountain, 
lop offas much of their tops as you jeave of their 
roots ; set them out as you would your apple 
trees, not deeper in the soil than they have stood. 





They have a rapid growth, and if well preserved 
will spread and bear very prolifically, producing a 
nut three times the size of those generally brought 
to market, and of better flavor. The hickory tree 
vill do the same. All will bear grafting as well 
as a pear tree. Experiments in this line cost but 
little. —ILid. 





Shade Trees. — Where [a lawgiver in the Jand, 
I would enjoin the cultivation of shade trees 
wherever there was a cluster of houses—a severe 
penalty should be inflicted on all who injured or 
despoiled them, and the destruction of a tree 


} should be a capital crime. I would choose, for 


my trees those of my own country—the maple, 
the ash, the hickory ; and the elm should hold the 
firstrank. I would plant them by the road side 
at convenient distances, so that the traveller might 
enjoy their shade. T would rear them about eve- 
ry church and school house, that the aged might 
rest their limbs, and the young indulge their sports 
beneath them.—J/bid. 





Pumpkins, if steam-boiled, are a rich food for 
swine ; the seeds should be taken out, as they 
prove injurious to those animals. They are valua- 
ble, as affording an early supply of food for feed- 
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AND 


ing horses and fattening all sorts of cattle in the 
fall and fore part of the winter, before the ruta- 
baga crop should be used. 


To suve the seed pure, plant the several kinds 


at as great a distance from each other as possible. 


The summer and winter squashes, ifthey flower 


near togather, will degenerate ; and the neighbor- 


hood of a pumpkin will deteriorate the future 


progeny of both. 
‘ . 








Public Sale of Thorough Bred Horses. 





A Public Sale of thorough bred horses, the property of 


VanpruGH LivinGsron, of West Chester County, N- 


day, Nov. 26th, 1832, at 3o’clock, P. M. 

1. Die Vernon, b. m. foaled 
Henry, (bred by Benjamin Ogle, Esq. of Maryland,) 
Sired by old Florizel, D. by Oscar. g.d. by Hero. g. 


1819, now in foal to 


g.d. by Gabriel. g. g. g. d. by Chatham. &- £- fg d. 
by Imported Slim. g. g.g. g. g.d. by Old Figure. g. 
g.g. £- & g d. by Dove. g. g. g. g. g. g. g. d. by Othel- 
io, Vide Turf Register, Vol. I. 

2, Wild Cat, b. m. foaled 1823, (bred by Mr C. R. 
Colden,) Sired by Diamond, (a son of imported Sorrel 
Diomed out of a gray Diomed mare,) d. by Orelio.  g. d. 
by Prendergast’s Childers. g. g.d. by Bachelor. g. g. 
g.d.by Hero. g.g.g.d. by Imported Creeper, g. g. 
g.g.g-d. by Imported Herod. g. g. g. g.g- g- d. by 
Bashaw. g. g.g. g. g.g. g.d. by Imported Lath.  g. g. 
g.g. g.g.g. d. by Imported Wildair. 
8. Lalla-Rooke, b. m. foaled 1821, 
tucky, by Mr Richard Simpson.) Sired by Capt. Foxe’s 
Whip, who was by Rhoads’ Whip, out of a Boimpard 
mare. d. by old Imported Dion.  g. d. by Old Comet. 
c.g. d. by Malcomb Hart’s imported Old Medley. g. g. | 
z.d.by Old Celer. Certificates of her pertormance to | 
be seen at Tattersalls. She is now in foal to Moscow. 
No. 6. | 

4. Blue Bell, s. f. foaled 1830. Dam No. 2. Sired by a} 
sn of Dr Thornton’s Marylander, out of the Virginie | 
bred mare, Sally Dunn, which was by Florizel, out of a 
Diomed mare, and the Diomed mare from a Bellair. Mary- | 
lander by Rattler out of Noli me Tangere, who was by } 
Top Gallant out of the dam of Sir Archie. 

5. Verona, b. m. foaled 1826, (bred by V. Livingston,) 
Sired by Old Rattler. Dam No. 3.—In foal to Moskow. | 

6. Moskow, ch. h. foaled 1826, (bred by V. Living- | 
ston,) got by the American Eclipse.-—Dam Die Vernon, | 
No. 1. See Turf Register, Vol. 1. Moskow stands rising | 
16 hands.— "as never trained. | 

7. Bay Mare,by Old Durock, (not thoroughbred.) | 
foaled 1816. The full pedigree of her dam unknown. in 
foalto Kirkland by Sir Archie, &e. At the N. York | 
County Fair in 1222, she was awarded the first premium 
of $40. for ** the best brood mare and colt.” An offer of 
$750. was refused for one of her colts by Bussorah. 

8. Miss Fisher, b. m. foaled 1828, (bred by Mr 
Henry N. Cruger,) sired by John Richards. D. vy | 
Gen. Cole’s Hamiltonian. g. d. (imported,) by Cottager. | 
gg.d.by Tentham. g. ¢. g.d. by Henricus.  g. A 
g.d. by Regulus, &e. Now in foal to Moskow. 

9. Amazonia, b. m. foaled in 1827, (bred by Van- } 
brugh Livingston,) sired by Henry. 











o.e 
s° Ss 


Dam Die Vernon. | 
Now in toal to Moskow, for whose pedigree see Turf | 
R gister, Vol. I. 

N. B. Documents relating to the aforesaid pedigrees, | 
and to further particulars, can be examined at Tattersalls, 
atany time previous to, and during the sale. 

None of the aforesaid Mares have ever been trained 
excepting LallaRooke, who ran with success in Kentucky 
aid South Carolina, before she was three years old, as 
canbe seen by certificates above referred to. 

The Horses can be seen at Tattersalls, within four 
days (inclusive) previous to the day of sale, and, also 
before this period, at the farm of the subscriber, near 
Dobbs’ Ferry Landing. 

VANBRUGH LIVINGSTON 
CaLtenpar, near Dobbs’ Ferry, 
Westchester Co. NV. Y. Nov. 1832. 


White Mulberry Trees. 

SIX hundred White Mulberry trees, of fine size and 
appearance, for sale, of large and thrifty growth, 4 years 
old from seed. Inquire at this Office, or atthe Farm of 
Elizabeth Walesin Dorchester. 3t* = Oct. 25. 





Y., will take place at the New York Tattersalls, on " his office No. 11, Court Street, Boston. 


| lug appearance, raised within six miles of Boston, in fine | 
jorder for nurseries—the largest size are from 18 to 24 


Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS will contract for the delivery 
of any numberof trees of thissuperior Mulberry on the 


‘PRICES OF 











most favorable terms, having a large stock of very vigorous , APPLES, russettings, . ‘ | barrel} 2 00) 
trees. The delivery can be made immediately, or de- | ASHES, pot, first sort, ton [102 001% 


ferred till spring, as most convenient to the purchaser. pearl, first sort, 











COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM TO 


250 
15 00 


“6 112 O0/118 Ov 


They will also supply isabella, Catawba, W inne, BEANS, white, . bushel 1 50 162 
Scuppernong, York Madeira and other varicties of Gr ipes, SEEF, mess, ‘ ° : barre), 10.00) 10 50 
ut reduced rates by the 100 or 1009.—Letters by mail prime, . ° , , “ 25, 6 37 
will be promptly replied to. ” Dw Cargo, No. 1,. . . - 750) 8 00 

, - saiteteees | Burrer, iuspected, No. 1. new, pound 14 15 

Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural  |CHeese, new milk, . j Mt 6 8 
Society. skimmed milk, - , “ 3 4 

IN pursuance of a vote passed at the last meeting of | FLAXsEED, . . ‘ ; bushel 112; 125 
this Society, it is required that all books belonging to Fiovur, baltimore, Howard-street, | barrel 687) 7 00 
their Library be forthwith returned to the Librarian, at | Genesee, . . ‘ ea 687) 70 

Alexandria, . . ‘ sé 675 700 

R.T. PAINE, Librarian. | Baltimore, wharf, . ‘ “ 650! 6 62 

; Gray, Corn, Northern, bushel 88) 90 

Grape Vines, &c. &c. Corn, Southern yellow, | « | 86 88 

ISABELLA, Catawba, Black Hamburg, Oval Purple, | Rye, ° ° . a 85 ed 
French Black, Constantia, White Chasselas, Ferro!!, Na- | Barley, ° . a = 50 85 
poleon, White Muscat, some of each very large, Barce- Oats, a or 46, 47 
lona, Black and White Muscatel, Palomino, Mantua, | Hay, >. os . . . | ewt. 62 7 
Castellana, and Mantua de Pila, Horario, ete. ete. — | Hoa’s Larp, first sort, new, . } * | 1000) 11 00 
Pear Stocks, Peach and Vlum Trees, Buttonwood, Elm, | Hops, Ist quality, . : . * | 23.00) 25 00 
Horse Chesnut, White Ash, Rock Maple, Beach and Lim E, ? . . . . | cask 100, 108 
English Oak Trees, all suitable for transplanting, and | PLASTER Paris retails at ; ton 3060 325 

raised from Seed — Rose Bushes, and other flowering | Pork, clear, . ° . | barrel | 17 00) 17 50 
Shrubs, and a few Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Quince } Navy mess, . . “| 12.50) 13 00 
Trees. = 3 ( argo, No. 1, ‘ } & | 42 00) 12 50 
ALSO, 20 or 30 tons English salt hay, 180 bushels po- | >"=P%> Herd 's Grass, . ibushel| 250) 300 
tatoes, 100 small white cedar posts, suitable for Vine | Re d Top, northern, ss VF. | 225) Loo 
4 > Trelises, 500 bamboo poles, for sale by the subscriber, | ,, Red C lover, northern, . pound | i! 
(bred in Ken- | at Dorchester, or at 74 Congress Street, Boston. r ALLow, tried, | =. . . ewt. | 1000) 11 00 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. | Woon, Merino, full blood, washed. pound | 50 55 
November 6. | Merino, mix’a with Saxony, sé 60 65 
nA Merino, {ths, washed, .” “ 42! 45 
Planter’s Guide. | Merino, half blood, . “ Bs| 410 
JUST published and for sale by J. B. Russexuy, at the | Merino, quarter, . : “s 33 35 
New England Farmer office, the Planter’s Guide ; or. a! Native, washed, eo as 32 33 
Practical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate | 3 ( Pulled superfine, sé b2 55 
Efiect to wood, by the removal of Large Trees and Un- es } Est Lambs, She 1 45 
derwood ; being an attempt to piace the Art, and that of! = * ad, ye: oa 32 33 
General Arboriculture on fixed and Phytological princi- | ty Pe | ae Pie . Big 27 28 
ples ; interspersed with observations on General Plant- | * (ist Spinning, . .. , 
ing, and the improvement of real landscape. Originally | ; > 2“ a eg Regs ara 
intended for the climate of Scotland. By Sit Henry Steu-| , , P R OVISION MARKET. 
art, Bart. LL. D. F. R. S. E. etc. — Price 83. 2 BEEr, See eigen : | pound 10 00 
a _ | Pork, fresh, best pieces, . a 9; WwW 
le og | } . > 
Morus Multicaulis, io whele hogs, . ’ Ke 6) 6 
FOR SALE at the Nursery of Wiiliam Kenrick, in| yty-ron ‘ f : . ea | i ~ 
Newion, at $1 each, $5 for six, or $9 per doz. $67 per | Pouttry, : ; ? ” ig oe 9 re 
hundred, Packing included. Burrer, keg and tub i 18 | 23 
ALSO, Shade trees of extra sizes, of the Burrer. | lump, best ; _ a, 95| 28 
nuts, Eum, Horse-Cuesnuts, and WeepinG WIL-; Begs. retail, ; | pe 96} 30 
Lows, for streets and avenues. 'Meau, Rye, retail, | bushel | ae 92 
Orders may be seut by mail or left with the general | Indian, retail jae } 16 
agent, mm * RUSSELL, at the New England Farmer of- PoraTors, F i! : iy 35 | eo 
fice and Seed Stoie, No. 504 North Market Street. | CIDER, (aceording to quality,) | barrel | 200 3 00 





Nov. 7. 

Pear Seedlings for Sale, &c 

ee Bde Leesa ’ 7 a Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

) my : y 

PEAR SEEDLINGS of vigorous growth and promis- 

| Sheep, and 1040 Swine. From two to three thousan 

. , > | Sheep and a few Stores were reported last week 

inches in length, the whole plant; price S10 per thou- | Pee teers ree, ware nemesis Sth HRA 
‘ « 4 «De 


sand; the second size from 12to JS inches in length; |, *s 
Ae: 4 a < last week; 
price $5 per thousand. They will be suitably packed as 
wanted, for transportion to any distance. Orders accom- 
panied with the cash, will be in-mediately attended to. 


|something more; prime at $4,50, a 4,75; good at $4, 
anne Pee 4,53. 
Bremen Geese. lnear ter Garrule and call 

- PERRY has for sale ae 7 , | pay for barrels and salt. 
JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, | fy are sold withoutineluding No. 1,2 


twentysix superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. | Also, | 1, at $3.25, a3, 
} 






tor No. 2, at $2,50, a 2,75 
afew hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old. Gon and Ci ’ + ee 
For information please apply to Mr Hollis, Quincy land 27. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Nov. 19, 1832. 


At Market this day 2675 Beef Cattle, 540 Stores, 827@ 


d 


Beef Cattle.—Sales were not so quick as 
and some qualities were sold less. We 
| quote extra at $5, one or two yoke sold probably for 


Barrelling Cattle—The barrellers hold back prob- 
, ably in consequence ofthe extravagant price which they 
We quote Mess at $4, very 
and three: Ne. 


wves. — Sales were effected at $20, 24, 


Market, or to the subscriber on his farm. a at @10 F, ‘ . 
Nov. 7. JOHN PERKY. Slores.—T wo year old at $10,50, a 16; yearlings $6, 


Sheep. — Dull; large numbers unsold. One lot 6 
Lead. for 7 hundred changed hands Saturday at about $1,383 ; 
SHEET Lead, of all dimensions ; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe la large proportion at Market were ordinary; lots were 
of all sizes ; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for | taken at $1,42, 1,50, 1,67, 1,84, 2, 2,17 and 2.33 


~ ae 
sale by ALBERT FEARING & CO., No. 1 City Wharf. | Steine.—Prices improve ; one entire Jot of 250 changed 


fall. 
| 








Boston, Oct. 16th, 1832. tf hands Saturday 3{c., two thirds barrows; one lot was 
aes SAL ee Ls a taken today at 4c. two thirds barrows, and 2 lots select- 
For Sale. ed, two thirds barrows, at 4c. ; at retail 4 for sows, § 


A full Blood Alderney Bull and Heifer, two years old |for barrows. 
last spring ; the Heifer in Calf by a full Blood Alderney 
Apply at this Office. 


Erratum—In last week’s report of Beef Cattle the 


Bull to come in June next. number ahould have been 3820 instead, of 2820. 
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Miscellany. 


From the New Monthly Magazine for September. 


TO THE BLUE ANEMONE. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 

And ’tis my faith that every flower, 

Enjoys the air it breathes.—WoRrDswortTHh. 
Flower of starry clearness bright ! 
Quivering urn of colored light! 

Hast thou drawn thy cup’s rich dye 
From th’ intenseness of the sky ? 
From a long, long fervent gaze, 
Through the year’s first golden days, 
Up that blue and silent deep, 
Where, like things of sculptured siecp, 
Alabaster clouds repose 

With the sunshine on their snows? 
Thither was thy heart’s love turning, 
Till the purple heavens in thee 

Set their smile, Anemone ! 


Or can those warm tints be caught 
Each from such quick giow of thought ? 
So much of bright soul there seems 
In thy blendings and thy gleams— 
So much thy sweet life resembles 
That which feels, and weeps, and trembles ; 
While thy being | behold 
To each loving breath unfold ; 
Or, like woman’s willowy form, 
, Shrink before the gathering storm ; 
I could deem the spirit filled, 
As areed by music thrilled! 
I could ask a voice from thee, 
Delicate Anemone! 


Flower! thou seem’st not born to die, 
With thy radiant purity ; 

But to melt in air away, 

Mingling with the soft spring day, 
When the crystal heavens are still, 
And faint azure veils each hill, 
And the lime-leaf doth not move, 
Save to songs that stir the grove ; 
And all earth is like one scene, 
Glorified in waves serene !— 
Then thy vanishing should be, 
Pure and meek Anemone! 


Flower! the laurel still may shed 
Brightness round the victor’s head ; 
And the rose in beauty’s hair 

Still its festal glory wear ; 

And the willow leaves droop o’er 
Brows, which love sustains no more : 
But by living rays refined, 

Thou, the trembler of the wind, 
Thou the spiritual flower, 

Sentient of each breeze and shower, 
Thou, rejoicing in the skies, 

And transpierced with all their dyes, 
Breathing vase, with light o’erflowing, 


‘ 


Gem-like, to thy centre glowing, 
Thou the poet’s type shall be, 
Flower of scent, Anemone! 





KNOWLEDGE. 
BY REV. L. WITHINGTON, 
There is a close connexion between ignorance 
and vice ; and in such a country as our own, the 


connexion is fatal.to freedom. Knowledge opens 





sources of pleasure which the ignorant man can 
never know—the pursuit of it fills up every idle 
hour, opens to the mind a constant source of occu- 
pation, wakes up the slumbering powers, gives the 
secret victory contest and the secret unveils to our 
astonishment ideal worlds ; secures us from temp- 
tation and sensuality ; and exalts us in the scale of 
rational beings. When I pass by the grog-shop 
and hear the idle dispute and obscene song; when 
I see the cart rolled along, filled with intoxicated 
youths, singing and shouting as they go—when I 
discover the boat gliding down the river, where you 
can hear the influence of rum by the noise which 
it makes—I cannot but ask, Were these people 
taught to read ? Was there no social library to 
which they could have access? Did they ever know 
the calm satisfaction of taking an improving volume 
by a peaceful fire-side ? Or did they ever taste the 
luxury of improving the mind ? You hardly ever 
knew the yong man who loved his home and his 
book that was vicious. Knowledge is often the 
poor man’s wealth. It is a treasure no thief can 
steal, no moth nor rust can corrupt. By it you 
turn his cottage to a palace, and you give a treasure 
which is always improving and can never be lost. 
“The poor man,” says Robert Hall, “ who has 
gained a taste for good books, will in all likelihood 
become thoughtful : and when you have given the 
poor a habit of thinking, you have conferred on 
them a much grater favor than by the gift of a large 
sum of money, since you have put into their pos- 
session the principle of all legitimate prosperity. 

Nor is it to the poor alone, that this remark ap- 
plies. The rich need occupation. Their hearts 
are often like seas, which, stagnant under a breath- 
less attnosphere, putrefy for the want of a wave. 
Employment, roused by some noble object, is the 
secret of happiness ; and of all employments, mental 
labor lasts the longest. The body soon tires : but the 
mind, divine in its origin and immortal in its destiny, 
pursues its labors with transient pausings : and rises 
from every check with fresh vigor to continue its 
eternal flight. What a beautiful picture does Ci- 
cero give of the secret happiness his studies opened 
to him. “ You will not blame me, respected judges, 
at least you will pardon me if, while some are 
hurried in business ; some keeping holidays ; some 
pursuing pleasure ; and some giving their hours to 
sleep ; while one tosses the javelin and another the 
dice box, I should steal a little time for the recol- | 
lection of my studies and the improvement of my 
mind.” Yes, he loved these things better than re- 
creation ; to him they were more profitable than 
business and sweeter than sleep. 


Dress.—There is not an hour in a day in which 


aman so much likes to see his wife dressed with | 
neatness as when she leaves her bedroom, and sits | 
down to breakfast. At any other moment, vanity sti- | 
mulates her efforts at the toilette, for she expects | 
to be seen ; but at this retired and early hour, it is | 
for the very sake of cleanliness, for the very sake 

of pleasing her husband, that she thus appears 
neat and nice—soime one says, “ a woman should | 
never appear untidily or badly dressed in the pre- | 
sence of her husband.” While he was a lover, | 
what a sad piece of business if he caught her dress- | 
ed to disadvantage ! “ Oh dear, there he is, and 

my hair all in papers ; and this frightful unbeeom- | 
ing cap! I had no idea he would have been here | 
so early, let me off to my toilete ?” But now that | 


he is your husband. « Dear me, what consequence | 








tis it ? 





My object is gained ; my efforts to win him, 





and my little ‘manwuvres to captivate, have been 
successful, and it is very hard if a woman is to pass 
her life in endeavoring to please her husband !” | 
remember greatly admiring a lady who lived among 
the mountains, and scarcely saw any one but her 
husband. She was rather a plain woman ; yet 
when she sat to breakfast each morning, and all 
the day long, her extreme neatness, and the attep- 
tion to the niceness of her appearance, made her 
quite an agreeable object ; her husband loved her, 
and would look at her with more pleasure than at 
a pretty woman dressed soiled and untidily ; for 
believe me, those things, (though your husband 
appears not to notice them, nor perhaps is he con- 
scious of the cause) strongly possess the power of 
pleasing or displeasing. — Whisper to a.Vew Mar- 
ried Couple. 








ed 


Trees, &c. 
MRS PARMENTIER, at the Horticultural Botanic 
Garden, Brooklyn, L. I. two miles from New York, of- 
fers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Apple, Peach, 
Plum, Cherry, Quince, &c, Trees, Grape Vines, Orna- 
wg trees and Shrubs—Green-house and Herbaceous 
plants. 

Also, the Morus multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulber- 
ry, of which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand 
can be furnished. 

Orders for Boston, may be sent to Mr John B. Russell’ 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 504 North Market Street 
Boston. Orders by mail will be carefully attended to. 

Brooklyn, Oct. 15th, 1832, 4t 








Tin Covering for Roofs. 

A very simple plan of CovertnGc tHe Roors or 
Houses, Manuracrorigs, and in fact any Building, 
with TIN, has been adopted with entire success in 
the middle and Southern States, and a Patent obtained 

The great advantages over Slate Roofs, are — Ist, less 
than one half the expense ; and 2d, a great saving of 
Timber in framing the roof, as the Tin is so much lighter 
than Slate. There are Tin Roofs in Montreal that are 
| now in good condition, which have been covered with 
) Tin more than 100 years. The improvement in this cov- 
ering, is that each sheet, although secured by two nails, 
|no part ofthe nail is exposed to the atmosphere. 

The subscriber will exhibit a building covered as 
above, and enter into contract to cover any number of 
buildings the ensuing season, on application to him at 
Indian Hill Farm, near Newburyport, Ms. ; or applica- 
tion can be made to J. R. NEWELL, Esq. Agricultural 
, Warehouse, Boston. ROBERT WILKIE. 
Nov. 7, 1832. 














For Sale. 

A handsome Bull, part of the Holderness and part of 
the Admiral breed. He will be three years old next 
March, and will be sold cheap. Address Isaac 8. 
Hovcuron, Roxbury, care of Daniel Weld & Son. 
742 Washington Street, Boston. 4t* Oct. 31. 








Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year— but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction ot fifty cents. ii 

{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russert, by T. R, Burrs-—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet. the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 

USsELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nou. 52. North 

Macket Street. 


AGENTS. 
New York —G. THorsBurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-strect. 
A bany — Wa. THorsurn, 547 Market street. 
Philadelphia — D. & C. Lanpreru, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore —G. B. Smitu, Editor of the American Farmer. 
Cincinnati— 8. C. PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing N.Y. WM. Prince & Sons, Prop.Lin.Bot.Garden 
Middlebury, Vt.— Wicut Cuarman. 
Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfed, Ms. — FE. Evwarps. 
Newhurvport. — FE: EXNEZER StepMaAN, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth. N. H.—JI.W. Fosrer. Bookseller, 
Portland, Me. —Samvurr Cotman, Bookseller. 
A gusta Me.— Wm. Magn. 
Halifax, N.S.—P.J. Hottayp Esq 





